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CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  GET  ALONG  WITH  CHINA? 


The  need  for  better  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China  has  never  been  more  apparent.  Today  in 
Vietnam  the  world’s  most  powerful  nation  and  the 
world’s  most  populous  nation  are  dangerously  close  to 
direct  military  confrontation.  The  United  States  has 
nearly  200,000  troops  in  a  country  only  400  miles  from 
China’s  border  and  has  dropped  bombs  within  30  miles 
of  that  border.  China,  for  its  part,  is  opposed  to  any 
negotiation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  suspicious  of  Rus¬ 
sian  support  for  North  Vietnam,  and  fearful  lest  Mos¬ 
cow’s  “soft  line”  prevail  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Charges  and  counter-charges  of  failure  to  help  Hanoi 
thicken  the  air  between  China  and  Russia.  To  find  a 
way  out  of  the  Vietnam  impasse  and  resolve  a  host  of 
other  Far  Eastern  problems  Americans  need  a  better 
means  of  dealing  with  mainland  China.  In  fact,  the 
achievement  of  a  viable  relationship  with  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic  (CPR)  is  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  for  American  foreign  policy  in  the  1960’s. 


China^s  Goals 


Americans  need  to  understand  that  China’s  goals  are 
as  much  nationalistic  as  communistic.  Under  its 
strongest  dynasties  China  controlled  or  required  tribute 
from  Korea  and  northern  Indochina.  Semiarid  areas 
to  the  west  and  north  were  “pacified”  by  force.  Taiwan 
was  of  little  interest,  and  India,  except  for  Chinese 
Buddhists,  was  remote.  Eager  to  recapture  China’s 
traditional  position  in  the  world,  the  Chinese  commu¬ 
nists  intend  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  past 
precedents.  Moreover,  mindful  of  its  recent  past  as  a 
victim  of  Western  encroachment  under  100  years  of 
the  unequal  treaty  system  ( 1842-1943),  China  regards 
itself  as  well  equipped  psychologically  to  help  other 
countries  recover  from  the  exploitation  of  a  colonial 
period.  China  feels  entitled  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  “have-not”  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  who  share  its  critical  problems  of  population 
growth  and  agricultural  production.  Finally,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  organization  of  China  into  a  communist  state 


after  30  years  of  effort  encourages  the  mainland  Chi¬ 
nese  to  aspire  to  leadership  of  world  communism. 


Marshall  Lin  Piao 


During  the  years  of  Chinese  communist  struggle 
against  the  Chinese  Nationalists  and  against  Japan, 
Mao  Tse-tung  evolved  a  strategy  that  called  for  the 
interaction  of  military  and  political  power  and  for  the 
encirclement  of  cities  from  the  countryside.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mao’s  principles  within  China  has  evidently  led 
Marshall  Lin  Piao,  Chinese  Defense  Minister,  to  assign 
universal  importance  to  them  for  the  “revolutionaj^ 
struggles  of  the  oppressed  nations  and  peoples  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  against  imperialism  and  its 
lackeys.”  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  likened  to 
the  “rural  areas  of  the  world,”  and  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  to  “the  cities  of  the  world.”  State  De¬ 
partment  officials  often  cite  Marshall  Lin’s  language 
as  indicating  that  China  hopes  to  absorb  the  rest  of 
the  world. 


Yet  expert  witnesses  at  House  committee  hearings 
have  tended  to  downgrade  the  Lin  statement.  Marshall 
Lin’s  theory  is  difficult  to  implement  because  it  ignores 
the  power  of  nation  states  and  the  strength  of  national¬ 
isms  beyond  Chinese  borders.  This  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  recently  by  the  failure  of  efforts  to  overturn  the 
Indonesian  government  and  the  adverse  reaction  of 
African  leaders  to  Chou  En-lai’s  visit  to  that  continent. 


Relations  with  Developing;  World 


The  People’s  Republic  considers  itself  the  principal 
supporter  of  “wars  of  liberation”  and  “anti-imperialistic” 
movements  among  the  “have-not”  and  under-developed 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  It  offers 
new  nations  ideological  encouragement  and  limited 
amounts  of  economic  aid.  But,  although  Commu¬ 
nist  China  talks  extravagantly,  it  acts  conservatively. 
Even  in  the  case  of  North  Vietnam,  China  sends  only 


At  a  press  conference  on  January  24.  Sen.  J.  W. 
Fulbright,  Ark.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  said  that  history  would 
mark  as  a  “mistake”  the  1949  U.S.  decision  not 
to  acknowledge  the  Communist  Chinese  regime 


“as  a  fact.”  Acording  to  the  Senator,  the  United 
States  has  been  “a  prisoner  of  our  policies  for 
the  last  16  years,”  and  arms  control  a^eements 
“won’t  be  very  effective”  without  Chinese  par¬ 
ticipation. 
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small  arms,  not  troops,  and  professes  the  belief  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  people  will  win  their  war  of 
liberation  unaided,  because  victory  in  such  causes  is 
axiomatic. 

Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Sino-Soviet  split  appears  to  have  passed  the  point 
of  salvage  or  recall.  Mainland  China  no  longer  enjoys 
the  trade,  the  financial  support,  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  or  the  military  cooperation  of  a  decade  ago.  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  accuse  Russian  leaders  of  selling  out 
the  revolutionary  forces  to  capitalist  nations  and  of 
deserting  Marxist-Leninism  for  material  goals.  So¬ 
viet  diplomatic  success  at  Tashkent  and  in  Outer 
Mongolia  and  the  Shelepin  mission  to  Hanoi  are  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Chinese  communist  lead¬ 
ers  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  generation  seem  to  fear  that  the 
next  generation  of  China’s  leaders  will  forget  Maoist 
theory  and  succumb  to  a  “softening”  of  ideology  and 
to  material  goals.  Hence,  a  current  emphasis  on  po¬ 
litical  education  and  incorruptibility. 

China  Joins  the  “Cluh” 

China’s  determination  to  emulate  Western  military 
prowess  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atomic  bomb  estimated  to  have  cost  $1.5 
billion  so  far.  The  Chinese  relied  heavily  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  financial,  military  and  technical  sup¬ 
port  in  developing  the  bomb  until  1958,  but  since  1959 
they  have  become  almost  self-sufficient  in  all  phases 
of  nuclear  weapons  research,  development,  engineer¬ 
ing,  testing  and  production. 

China’s  entry  into  the  nuclear  club,  marked  by  the 
atomic  tests  of  October  16,  1964,  and  May  15,  1965, 
has  brought  forth  varying  reactions  in  the  United 
States.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  late 
last  fall  called  for  assistance  from  the  member  nations 
of  NATO  to  confront  the  Chinese  nuclear  “threat”.  In 
October,  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  N.Y.,  called  for  nego¬ 
tiations  or  at  least  talks  with  Communist  China  cover¬ 
ing  atomic  weapons.  The  United  States  in  November 
agreed  to  sit  with  Com.munist  China  on  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  holding  a  world 
disarmament  conference,  .fanuarv  19,  in  presenting  to 
the  Senate  a  resolution,  S.Res.  179,  supporting  the 
Administration’s  effort  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
arms.  Sen.  .John  Pastore,  R.I.,  called  for  unconditional 
disarmament  talks  with  the  Communist  Chinese.  The 
standard  Chinese  response  to  such  overtures  has  been 
that  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations  is  a  prerequisite  to  its 
participation  in  disarmament  conversations. 

China’s  Eroiioniy 

The  cue  to  much  of  China’s  conservatism  in  action  mav 
lie  in  the  very  modest  progress  registered  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  Although  China  must  rely  mainly 
on  agricultural  surpluses  to  produce  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  needed  for  industrialization,  China’s  total  an¬ 
nual  production  of  grains  in  1965  did  not  exceed  190 
million  metric  tons.  This  performance  is  not  much 
better  than  the  totals  of  eight  years  ago.  Meanwhile, 
China’s  population  may  have  increased  by  100  million 
since  1957.  The  industrial  sector  of  China’s  economy 
based  on  figures  for  coal,  steel,  power  and  crude  oil 
production  shows  only  modest  and  unspectacular 


“Have  You  Fellows  Discovered  Each  Other  Yet?” 


progress.  Hence,  the  five  year  plan  recently  announced 
is  subject  to  annual  revision  because  of  the  delicate 
state  of  China’s  agriculture. 

UN  Seatiiijj 

Last  fall  a  47-47  tie  vote  (with  20  abstentions)  cli¬ 
maxed  more  than  a  week  of  UN  General  Assembly 
debate  on  the  “Restoration  of  the  Lawful  Rights  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China.”  Though  both  sides  escaped 
diplomatic  defeat,  and  UN  action  on  Chinese  represent¬ 
ation  was  postponed  for  the  15th  time,  it  is  possible 
that  the  vote  next  fall  will  produce  an  invitation  to 
membership.  Those  who  long  for  such  a  result  point 
out  that  the  United  Nations  will  be  frustrated  in  both 
its  search  for  disarmament  and  its  peacekeeping  capa¬ 
bility  unless  the  Peking  government  occupies  the  China 
seat.  Opponents  argue  that  the  People’s  Republic  holds 
the  United  Nations  in  contempt,  would  refuse  member¬ 
ship  unless  humiliating  concessions  were  made,  and  if 
it  did  enter,  would  wreck  the  United  Nations  because 
of  its  revolutionary  dogmatism. 

There  is  probably  truth  in  both  arguments.  If  China’s 
acceptance  were  negotiated,  a  wider  range  of  contact 
and  communication  with  the  Afro-Asian  nations,  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  European  nations  would  ensue.  But 
if  China  participated  in  the  more  than  thirty  organs  of 
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the  United  Nations,  it  would  have  to  deal  with  specific 
problems  on  a  world  basis.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  would  use  the  United  Nations  as 
a  propaganda  forum;  it  is  also  possible  that  as  a  great 
power  China  could  be  influenced  to  play  a  constructive 
role.  Meanwhile,  any  crisis  in  Asia  would  be  open,  as  is 
not  now  the  case,  to  negotiation  at  the  United  Nations. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  is  not  a  “peace-loving  state”  as  required  for 
membership  under  Article  4  of  the  UN  Charter,  many 
UN  members,  including  the  United  States,  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  UN  obligations  to  settle  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
“peace-loving,”  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to  think  in 
terms  of  what  actually  promotes  peace.  Then  the  basic 
question  with  regard  to  China’s  admission  is:  does  it 
serve  world  peace  to  have  the  major  conflicts  of  Asia  in¬ 
side  or  outside  the  UN  system  of  diplomatic  dialogue? 

What  about  Taiwan? 

Many  UN  observers  believe  that  Taiwan  should  become 
an  independent  nation  with  membership  in  the  UN 
General  Assembly  and  a  central  government  reflecting 
the  wishes  of  Taiwanese  rather  than  of  Nationalist 
leaders.  The  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
now  used  for  guerrilla  bases,  reconnaissance  and  prop¬ 
aganda  by  the  Nationalists,  should  be  abandoned  and 
their  inhabitants  offered  asylum  and  the  chance  of 
resettlement. 

What  Coiihl  the  United  States  Do  Now? 

The  FCNL  Newsletter  in  October  1958  and  February 
1960  outlined  courses  of  action  which  are  still  neces¬ 
sary  today.  The  United  States  could: 

1.  Support  Communist  China’s  participation  in  talks 
on  disarmament  and  ending  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

2.  End  the  embargo  on  trade  in  non-strategic  items 
and  cancel  the  “certificates  of  origin”  requirement 
now.  The  greatest  importance  of  such  a  move  would 
be  to  open  avenues  of  communication. 

3.  Initiate  a  vigorous  campaign  of  inviting  prominent 
Chinese  to  enter  the  United  States.  Issue  visas  to  U.S. 
citizens  who  wish  to  travel  to  China  at  their  own  risk. 


4.  Accept  the  seating  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations.  Seek  a  UN  approved  solution  for 
the  future  status  of  Taiwan  that  will  properly  represent 
and  safeguard  the  rights  of  Taiwanese  and  Nationalist 
Chinese  and  permit  Taiwan  a  UN  seat. 

5.  Extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China. 

Opponents  of  one  or  more  of  these  steps  say  that  China 
will  certainly  fail  to  reciprocate.  In  their  view,  uni¬ 
lateral  overtures  from  this  country  will  be  repulsed 
because  the  United  States  serves  the  Chinese  best  as  a 
target  for  hatred  and  vilification.  According  to  these 
critics,  the  Chinese  attitude  will  persist  until  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  present  leadership,  which  may  take  20  years, 
or  until  China  has  finally  accepted  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  can  defeat  and  contain  her. 

Supporters  of  the  changes  in  China  policy  outlined 
above  explain  China’s  present  attitudes  as  conditioned 
by  her  experiences.  UN  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
pointed  out  recently,  ‘’Vounlries  and  States,  like  human 
iteings,  have  tensions.  .  .  .  When  a  eountry  has  heen 
treated  as  an  outcast,  as  an  outlaw  and  as  a  culprit  .  .  . 
that  particular  eountry  is  apt  to  act  in  a  certain  strange 
way.  In  addition  to  that  consideration,  1  think  that  all 
countries  have  to  go  through  certain  difficult  phases  in 
their  dt*velopment.  .  .  .  The  l^nite<l  States  had  to  under¬ 
go  a  very  difficult  phase  in  the  early  years  of  its  inde- 
|»endenee.  1  think  that  the  same  consideration  applies 
to  the  ease  of  China  ...  in  such  a  delicate  state,  coun¬ 
tries  will  show  certain  emotions,  certain  strong  reac¬ 
tions,  certain  rigidities,  and  even  certain  arrogance  .  .  . 
the  circumstances  behind  these  manifestations  must  be 
understood.  W  hen  a  country  is  obsessed  with  fear  and 
suspicion  ...  all  sorts  of  unreasonable  reactions  are 
likely  to  come  forth.” 

Under  such  conditions  a  policy  of  reciprocity  is  both  un¬ 
realistic  and  inadequate.  Nor  should  the  United  States 
put  its  hopes  in  the  passage  of  time  alone.  It  should 
move  unilaterally  to  remove  unnecessary  sources  of 
annoyance  to  China  and  explore  every  avenue  of  action 
that  can  bring  a  friendly  response  and  appeal  to  reason. 
Traditionally  the  Chinese  have  been  among  the  world’s 
most  reasonable  people.  A  mature  and  magnanimous 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  could  help  China 
respond  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great  power. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  CHINA 


Q.  Isn’t  there  adequate  communication  between  China  and 
the  United  States  now  ? 

A.  Formal  communication  is  limited  to  conversations  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Chine.se  Ambassadors  to  Warsaw.  In¬ 
formal  communication  is  almost  non-existent.  Trade,  person- 
to-person  contact,  U.S.  recognition,  and  UN  membership 
could  increase  intervisitation  and  multiply  the  chances  of 
valuable  informal  contact,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  As  one  example, 
diplomatic  recognition  of  Communist  China  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  has  improved  communication  and  probably 
facilitated  trade  between  thos^e  nations. 


Q.  What  is  holding  up  intervisitation  between  Chinese 
Communists  and  Americans? 

A.  The  U.S.  State  Department  validates  passports  for  news¬ 
men,  doctors,  and  medical  scientists  to  travel  to  Communist 
China.  Except  for  proven  friends  like  Edgar  Snow,  the  CPR 
does  not  give  visas  to  American  visitors  and  does  not 
encourage  or  permit  Chinese  to  come  here. 

Q.  What  has  happened  to  the  Christian  Church  in  China? 

A.  The  Chinese  Communists  continue  to  tolerate  Christian 
worship  but  expect  political  and  social  service  and  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  Christians.  The  training  of  the  ministry  and 
instruction  of  voung  people  have  been  impaired. 
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Churches  Speak  on  China.  A  number  of  churches  have 
adopted  statements  and  resolutions  encouraging  a 
change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  China:  Methodist  General 
Conference,  May,  1964 — “It  is  our  judgment  that  poli¬ 
cies  of  isolation  toward  mainland  China  and  Cuba 
should  be  carefully  re-examined.  .  .  United  Church 
of  Christ,  July  1965 — “General  Synod  urges  the  United 
States  Government  to  take  a  positive  position  in  con¬ 
sulting  with  other  nations  on  how  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  may  be  brought  into  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 
[and]  to  make  known  their  willingness  to  support  posi¬ 
tive  economic  and  cultural  programs  with  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.”  .  .  .  United  Preslnjterian  Church, 
May,  1959 — “We  would  .  .  .  express  our  Christian 
concern  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  our  Govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  may  enter  with  honor  into  normal  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  people.”  .  .  .  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  June,  1959 — 
“Obviously  no  program  will  succeed  unless  the  United 
Nations  becomes  in  the  real  sense  a  universal  organi¬ 
zation  .  .  .  including  China.  .  .  .”  The  Disciples  of  Christ 
and  the  Unitarians  have  called  for  UN  membership 
for  China.  A  more  complete  compilation  of  church 
statements  is  available  from  FCNL. 

Range  of  Congressional  Opinion.  In  approximately  40 
Congressional  and  Administration  interviews  since 
September  1,  1965,  Eugene  Boardman  has  found  opin¬ 
ions  ranging  from  nearly  complete  agreement  to  nearly 
complete  disagreement  with  the  views  he  presents  as 
FCNL’s  Friend  in  Washington.  One  of  the  greatest 
points  of  agreement  with  the  FCNL  position  is  on 
elimination  of  the  law  which  requires  U.S.  citizens  and 
firms  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  origin  for  any  purchase 
of  Oriental  goods  as  proof  that  they  were  not  manu¬ 
factured  by  Communist  China.  There  is  also  consider¬ 
able  support  for  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
open  up  trade  in  non-strategic  goods  with  Communist 
China.  One  of  the  main  points  of  disagreement  is  on 
the  admission  of  China  to  the  United  Nations,  with 


some  Congressmen  stating  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  if  China  is  admitted.  Several  feel  that 
a  solution  will  not  come  in  the  near  future  and  that 
China  must  change  before  further  steps  can  be  taken. 

Public  Indications  of  Interest.  A  growing  public  inter¬ 
est  in  China  is  evidenced  by  the  following:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  University  Women  is  conducting  a 
two-year  study  program  on  China  (see  bibliography); 
the  Unitarian-Universalist  Denomination  has  adopted 
Chinese-Western  relations  for  its  denomination-wide 
study  in  1966-67;  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recently  held  China  conferences  in  Seattle, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio  and  is  planning  others  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  this  spring.  The  degree  of  public  sup¬ 
port  for  a  review  of  U.S.  China  policy  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  House  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
and  the  Pacific  began  holding  Congressional  hearings 
on  China  January  26. 

('.hiiia  Booklet  a  Sellout.  The  first  printing  of  17,000 
of  AFSC’s  “A  New  China  Policy,”  is  now  exhausted. 
Publisher  Yale  University  Press  is  now  engaged  in  a 
second  printing  and  has  entered  the  booklet-  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  Award. 

For  Your  ('hina  Library.  The  American  People  and  China,  by  A.  T. 
Steel,  MeCraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  $2.45;  Policies  toward  China:  dews  from 
ft  Continents,  A.  M.  Halpern,  McGraw-Hill,  $3.95;  Communist  China’s 
Economic  Growth  and  Foreign  Trade — Implications  for  US  Policy,  by 
.Alex.  Ecksitein,  McGraw-Hill,  $3.50;  Communist  China  and  Arms  Control, 
by  M.  H.  Halperin  and  I)wi(:ht  Perkins.  Praeger,  1%5;  Revolution  in 
Modern  China,  .\.Al'W  Educational  Center,  2401  Virginia  .\venue,  N.W., 
Washington,  1).  C.  20037,  .50(‘. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

includes  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  tbe  FCNL  W'ashington  Newsletter 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  followi  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  oOicially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Editors:  Eugene 
Boardman,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Judy  Star- 
buck,  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.f^,  20002. 
Subscription  $.3.00  per  year.  Published  monthly.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  Washington,  D.C. 


FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

245  Second  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Return  Requested 


Ecs'sorth  Mexorial  Library 
Collee.e  of  the  Bible 
Lexinft^n,  Kentucky  40503 
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Paid  at  Washington,  D.C. 
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